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Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  coopera- 
tion between  State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the 
people  who  hunt  and  fish — to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  re- 
newable resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  receives  for  publication 
all  news  items,  articles,  photographs,  and  other  material  dealing 
with  the  various  activities  which  combine  to  make  North  Carolina 
a  better  state  for  hunting  and  fishing.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all 
material  published. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS— Fifty  cents  per  year,  one  dollar  for  two  years. 
Make  remittances  payable  to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMIS- 
SION. Any  employee  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may 
accept  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be  forwarded  to  Postoffice  Box 
2919,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


Several  organized  sportsmen's  groups  over  the  state 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  Club  Plan  for  subscribing  to 
Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  by  sending  in  blocks  of  25 
or  more  subscriptions.  Under  this  plan  subscribers  re- 
ceive the  magazine  at  a  twenty  percent  discount,  or 
forty  cents  per  year  instead  of  the  regular  price  of  fifty 
cents  per  year.  The  price  for  two-year  subscriptions 
under  the  Club  Plan  is  eighty  cents  instead  of  one  dollar. 
Other  clubs  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  this  plan. 

Rod  Amundson,  Editor. 
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LET'S  LEARN  ABOUT  OUR  WILDLIFE 

The  First  of  a  Series  on  Game  Birds  and  Game  Mammals 


ZJIte  Cottontail  Jfabbit 

By  Rod  Amdndson 
Photos  by  Dick  Armfield 


A  seasoned  big  game  hunter  brought  his  car  to 
a  stop  along  a  country  road  and  watched  a  small 
boy  walk  across  a  field  carrying  an  old  shotgun.  A 
few  yards  ahead  of  him  was  an  old  yellow  dog  whose 
immediate  ancestry  had  apparently  been  concerned 
with  some  type  of  hound.  The  dog  sniffed  around 
the  edge  of  a  small  pile  of  brush.  A  cottontail  rabbit 
bounced  out  of  the  brush  and  streaked  away  across 
the  field,  the  dog  right  at  his  heels. 

"Sic  'em!  Sic  'em!  —WHAM!"  The  shotgun 
blazed  away  and  sprawled  the  rabbit  in  a  kicking 
heap  only  a  few  feet  ahead  of  the  dog. 

"Hey,  buddy,  come  over  here!"  the  sportsman 
called  to  the  boy.  He  picked  up  the  rabbit  and  walked 
over  to  the  car. 

"That  was  a  pretty  good  shot,  son,  but  don't  you 
think  you  got  a  little  close  to  the  dog?" 

"No,  Sir." 

"Well,  how  come  you  hollered  'Sic  'em!  Sic  'em!' 
at  the  dog?  He  was  doing  all  right." 

"Well,  you  see,  mister,  some  times  I  miss  'em  and 
I  wanted  the  dog  to  get  a  good  start." 

Although  one  of  the  smallest  of  game  animals, 
the  cottontail  rabbit  furnishes  more  pounds  of  meat 
annually  in  the  U.  S.  than  all  the  big  game  species 
combined.  A  conservative  estimate  places  the  total 
harvest  at  something  over  70,000,000  pounds  each 
year — this  despite  the  fact  that  the  cottontail  rabbit 
is  a  choice  item  in  the  diet  of  a  host  of  predators  and 
is  subject  to  a  gamut  of  diseases  and  parasites  which 
at  times  reach  epizootic  proportions. 

There  is  some  conjecture  as  to  whether  the  cotton- 
tail is  the  number  one  game  animal  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Most  biologists,  however,  put  the  cottontail 
first  on  the  list  in  number  harvested  each  year,  with 
the  gray  squirrel  running  a  close  second.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  "l'il  ol'  bunny  rabbit" 
holds  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  Tarheel  nimrods. 

Altogether,  North  Carolina  has  five  species  of 
rabbits,  and  the  sixth  species  may  be  expected  to  show 
up  momentarily.  The  most  common  cottontail  is  the 
Eastern  variety  (Sylvilagus  floridanas  mallurus) 
which  is  distributed  throughout  the  entire  state. 
Down  along  the  coastal  plains  is  the  Carolina  marsh 
rabbit.  {Sylvilagus  palustris  pahistris.)  Rarest 
of  the  cottontails  in  this  state  is  the  New  England 
cottontail  (Sylvilagus  transitcmalis) ,  two  specimens 
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The  baying  of  beagles  on  a  rabbit  hunt  is  music  to  the 
beagle-lover's  ears.  These  sweet-tempered  dogs  make 
rabbit  hunting  a  favored  sport  in  North  Carolina. 


of  which  were  taken  in  1894  near  Rome  Mountain. 
Other  members  of  the  species  may  still  occur  in  the 
state,  although  there  has  been  very  little  evidence 
to  show  that  they  are  still  to  be  found.  Persons  sus- 
pecting that  they  have  taken  a  specimen  of  the  New 
England  variety  should  look  for  an  identifying  black 
spot  between  the  ears. 

In  addition  to  the  three  species  of  cottontails  men- 
tioned above  is  a  species  of  the  varying  hare:  Vir- 
ginia varying  hare,  Lepus  amerianus  virgmianus. 
The  following  with  regard  to  the  varying  hare  is 
quoted  from  C.  S.  Brimley's,  The  Mammals  of 
North  Carolina. 

"Description.  Bright  rusty  brown  in  summer, 
white  in  winter.  Length  about  19  inches,  hind  foot 
5%  inches.  Weight  about  4  pounds. 

"Range.  Northern  North  America,  ranging  south 
in  the  mountains  to  Virginia  and  possibly  to  the 
Great  Smokies. 

"Our  only  ground  for  giving  the  Varying  Hare  a 
place  on  our  list  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Remington 
Kellogg  in  his  Annotated  List  of  Tennessee  Mam- 
mals (Proceedings,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Vol. 
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86,  No.  3051,  p.  289),  states  that  W.  M.  Perrygo 
in  the  summer  of  1937  while  collecting  for  the  Na- 
tional Museum  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Guyot,  was 
asked  by  residents  of  that  section  if  he  had  seen  any 
of  the  rabbits  which  turned  white  in  winter  and  made 
such  long  jumps  when  chased  by  dogs  in  the  snow. 
He  was  told  that  they  were  usually  jumped  from 
rhododendron  thickets  on  the  summits  of  the  peaks, 
and  were  now  very  rare  though  formerly  often  seen 
in  winter.  As  Mount  Guyot  is  on  the  North  Caro- 
lina-Tennessee line,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  they 
occurred  in  that  region,  they  would  be  found  on  both 
sides  of  the  line,  in  North  Carolina  as  well  as  Ten- 
nessee. 

"The  European  Hare  (Lepus  europaeus)  has  been 
introduced  in  some  of  the  northern  states,  but  is  a 
much  larger  animal  up  to  at  least  ten  pounds  in 
weight  and  does  not  turn  white  in  winter." 

Someone,  apparently  wishing  to  add  a  new  item 
to  North  Carolina's  already  imposing  list  of  game 
species,  has  introduced  a  number  of  Arkansas  jack- 
rabbits  (probably  Lepus  townsendii  sp.)  into  the 
sandhills  country  in  Richmond,  Montgomery,  and 
Moore  counties.  Only  time  can  tell  whether  this  intro- 
duction will  be  successful,  since  North  Carolina  is 
definitely  out  of  the  geographic  range  of  the  jack- 
rabbit. 

The  water  rabbit,  or  cane  cutter,  (Sylvilagus 
aquaticus)  is  a  rather  large  member  of  the  cottontail 
group.  Its  general  range  is  south  of  North  Carolina, 
but  has  been  extending  its  range  during  the  past 
several  years.  Brimley  has  this  to  say  of  the  water 
rabbit  in  his  work  on  the  mammals  of  North  Carolina : 

"This  large  rabbit  has  been  extending  its  range 
to  the  northeast  and  in  1938  it  reached  South  Caro- 
lina. Professor  Franklin  Sherman  of  Clemson  Col- 
lege wrote  me  that  year  it  had  been  taken  in  three 
localities  in  the  south  of  Oconee  County,  and  also 
one  in  Pickens  County.  Both  these  counties  adjoin 
the  North  Carolina  state  line,  while  this  species  has 
also  crossed  the  entire  northern  end  of  Georgia. 
Hence  it  may  be  expected  to  turn  up  sooner  or  later 
in  our  state,  though  it  may  have  to  extend  its  range 
still  further  east  before  it  will  find  suitable  country 
in  North  Carolina. 

"It  inhabits  low  wet  country  and  is  said  to  swim 
and  even  dive  with  ease." 

Because  of  its  remarkable  ability  to  reproduce, 
the  cottontail  is  able  to  withstand  a  great  deal  of 
hunting  pressure.  It  is  the  prized  bag  of  the  small 
boy  and  an  exciting  target  for  the  seasoned  sports- 
man. In  addition  to  being  sought  after  throughout  a 
long  shooting  season,  the  cottontail  may  be  trapped 
throughout  the  year  in  North  Carolina.  Market 
hunting  and  trapping  of  cottontails  is  now  almost 
entirely  discontinued.  But  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
terrific  harvest  of  cottontails  which  used  to  exist, 
the  following  is  quoted  from  a  report  by  William 
Hamnett,  Project  Leader  of  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  state-wide  investi- 
gation of  wildlife  habitat  and  distribution : 
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"There  were,  undoubtedly,  many  rabbits  in  Chat- 
ham County  according  to  Bill  Edwards,  station  agent 
for  45  years  at  Siler  City.  He  says  at  the  peak  of 
the  rabbit  shipping  from  his  depot,  from  1907-25, 
many  rabbits  were  sent  to  northern  markets.  Over 
this  eighteen-year  period,  five  barrels,  containing  at 
least  one  hundred  each,  for  three  months  from  No- 
vember 1  to  January  31  were  sent  out  seven  days 
a  week.  This  roughly  represents  from  this  point  a 
kill  of  810,000  rabbits  actually  known  over  this 
period  of  time.  In  all  probability  there  were  many 
more  killed  and  dispersed  from  other  points.  Mr, 
Edwards  is  certain  that  all  the  rabbits  brought  into>" 
his  station  were  taken  in  Chatham  County. 

"Today  the  situation  is  different.  There  are  rab- 
bits still  in  the  County  but  ngj;  in  abundance  when 
compared  to  past  records  and  events. 

"Foxes  have  been  introduced  into  the  county 
during  the  past  ten  years  and  have  been  a  predation 
factor  on  the  rabbits.  Agriculture  has  cleared  up  more 
land  and  the  farming  methods  have  eliminated  much 
of  the  brushy  cover  used  by  rabbits." 

Population  trends  of  the  cottontail  are  highly 
unpredictable,  and  vary  to  a  great  degree  through 
the  years.  In  some  Western  states  the  cottontail  rab- 
bits maintain  high  population  levels  despite  year- 
round  open  seasons,  and  at  times  have  become  pests 
because  of  their  great  number  and  appetite  for  agri- 
cultural crops.  In  North  Carolina,  however,  cotton- 
tails have  not  been  over-abundant  for  a  number  of 


The  cottontail  rabbit  produces  more  meat  annually  than 
all  big  game  animals  combined.  The  total  harvest  is  esti- 
mated at  something  over  70,000,000  pounds. 
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Young  cottontails  learn  to  fend  for  themselves  as  soon  as 
they  are  weaned,  and  are  often  as  hard  to  hag  as  adults. 


years,  and  a  rather  brief  shooting  season  is  necessary 
to  prevent  over-harvesting.  Nevertheless,  the  cotton- 
tail holds  its  place  as  Number  One  of  the  game  ani- 
mals in  this  state. 

The  fact  that  rabbits  are  an  important  item  in 
the  diet  of  the  gray  fox  has  led  to  some  misunder- 
standing between  hunters  who  favor  rabbit  hunting 
and  hunters  who  follow  fox  hounds.  Judging  from 
evidence  obtained  by  the  Wildlife  Commission's  Wild- 
life survey,  there  is  no  real  grounds  for  dispute.  The 
survey  has  shown  that  rabbits  are,  for  the  most  part, 
most  abundant  in  localities  where  there  is  also  an 
abundance  of  gray  foxes.  It  would  appear  that  be- 
cause of  the  fecundity  of  the  cottontail,  hunters 
can  have  their  foxes  and  their  rabbits  too. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  cottontails  produce 
young  throughout  the  year,  a  single  female  pro- 
ducing several  litters  annually  with  an  average  of 
four  young  per  litter.  Litter  sizes  may  vary  from 
two  to  seven  young.  Litters  are  born  nearly  naked 
and  helpless  in  nests  of  grass  and  leaves,  lined  with 
downy  hair  from  the  mother's  body.  Young  cotton- 
tails learn  to  fend  for  themselves  at  an  early  age, 
and  are  often  as  hard  to  catch  as  adults. 

The  food  of  the  cottontail  is  almost  an  index  of 
the  vegetation  which  grows  in  his  vicinity.  It  pre- 
fers tender,  green,  juicy  foliage  and  grasses,  but 
in  deep  snows  of  winter  can  subsist  on  bark  and 
twigs  when  green  food  is  unobtainable.  The  winter- 
time habit  of  eating  bark  from  young  trees  has  made 
the  cottontail  a  pest  around  orchards.  Residents  of 
cities  and  small  towns  often  find  cottontails  a  nuisance 
in  kitchen  gardens  and  in  rose  beds. 

Predatory  enemies  of  the  cottontail  are :  foxes, 
stray  dogs,  hawks,  owls,  weasels,  mink,  and  frequently 
crows.  In  addition  to  this  imposing  array  of  enemies 
are  parasites  and  disease.  Most  common  parasites 
are  ticks,  fleas,  lice,  and  the  larvae  of  bot-flies  (often 
called  wolves). 
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Tularemia,  a  bacterial  disease  which  infects  at 
least  27  animal  species,  often  becomes  more  rampant 
among  cottontail  rabbits,  and  is  commonly  called 
"rabbit  sickness."  The  disease  is  transmittible  to 
humans,  and  for  that  reason  rabbit  hunters  should 
exercise  extreme  caution  in  handling  bagged  rabbits. 
Sluggish  specimens  which  do  not  make  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  elude  dogs  and  guns  should  not  be  brought 
to  bag.  Rubber  gloves  should  be  used  when  dressing 
rabbits,  and  the  hands  thoroughly  washed  with  soap 
and  disinfected  immediately  after  handling  a  rabbit 
carcass.  Thorough  cooking  makes  rabbit  meat  safe 
for  the  table. 

Although  there  were  74  cases  of  Tularemic  in- 
fection in  humans  in  this  state  during  1947,  only 
two  cases  were  fatal.  These  fatalities  might  have 
been  prevented  had  the  infection  been  recognized 
and  treated  in  time. 

Wildlife  management  practices  which  benefit  other 
forms  of  small  game  are  usually  beneficial  to  cotton- 


Gray  Fox  Distribution  in  North  Carolina. 


Cottontail  Rabbit  Distribution  in  North  Carolina 
(These  maps  should  help  to  dispel  conflicting  opinions 
between  rabbit  hunters  and  fox  hunters.  Note  that  rabbits 
are  frequently  abundant  in  the  same  areas  where  foxes 
are  abundant.  These  maps  were  made  with  findings  of 
the  state-wide  wildlife  resources  survey.  Blank  areas  on 
maps  indicate  counties  where  survey  is  incomplete.) 

tails.  Field  border  strip  plantings  designed  to  pro- 
vide winter  and  nesting  habitat  for  bobwhite  quail 
perform  the  same  service  for  rabbits.  Woodland 
clearings  designed  to  benefit  wild  turkeys  provide 
ideal  cottontail  habitat. 

Artificial  devices  such  as  rail  fences,  artificial  dens, 
brush  and  rubbish  heaps,  all  provide  additional 
habitat  for  cottontails,  although  very  little  deliberate 
cottontail  habitat  improvement  is  actually  done  or 
needed  in  North  Carolina. 
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In  localities  where  woodchucks  are  abundant,  the 
cottontail  derives  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  the 
use  of  abandoned  woodchuck  burrows. 

Given  anything  like  a  suitable  habitat,  the  cotton- 
tail will  hold  its  own  against  the  combined  adversi- 
ties of  man  and  nature. 

Rabbit  hunting  can  range  anywhere  between  ex- 
tremes of  simplicity  and  complexity.  His  habit  of 
"freezing"  in  the  belief  that  his  prospective  coloring 
keeps  him  from  being  seen  makes  the  cottontail  vul- 
nerable to  the  marksmanship  of  a  small  boy  with 
his  slingshot.  His  speed  and  craft  in  running  makes 
him  a  prized  quarry  for  seasoned  hunters  with  trained 
beagles.  Many  a  sophisticated  sportsman  got  his 
first  thrill  of  the  hunt  with  a  mail  order  shotgun 
and  a  half-trained  "houn'  dawg."  A  running  cotton- 
tail in  an  open  field  may  seem  an  easy  mark,  but  in 
his  element  of  briars  and  brush,  the  cottontail  can 
furnish  a  world  of  sport. 


KEEP  DOGS  IN  CHECK  TO  SAVE  DEER 

Dogs  should  be  kept  at  home  or  watched  closely 
during  the  next  two  months,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  stated  recently.  Last  January,  in  ten 
days,  free  hunting  dogs  slaughtered  one  thousand 
deer  in  New  York  State.  Particularly  in  the  northern 
states  where  deer  customarily  yard  during  the  winter, 
the  heavy  concentrations  of  whitetails  are  extremely 
vulnerable  to  raids  by  canine  packs.  A  few  uncon- 
trolled dogs  can  pull  down  large  numbers  of  deer 
within  a  short  time  when  deep  snows  impede  the 
movements  of  the  game  animal. 

This  advice  is  for  the  good  of  the  dog  and  its  owner 
as  well  as  for  the  game.  In  most  states,  conservation 
officers  are  authorized  to  kill  any  dog  found  worrying 
deer  and,  in  states  such  as  New  York,  an  active 
campaign  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  last  3rear's 
slaughter  may  be  expected. 
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FORESTERS  CONSIDER 
GAME  PLANS 

The  place  of  wildlife  in  forestry  management  was 
discussed  thoroughly  at  a  recent  three-day  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  in  Boston,  ac- 
cording to  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  Keen 
interest  on  the  part  of  both  foresters  and  general 
audience  was  shown  in  the  discussion  periods  devoted 
to  coordination  of  wildlife  practices  and  forestry. 

Professional  foresters  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try participated.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Ralph  King  of  Syracuse  University,  papers  were 
presented  by  Lloyd  Swift,  chief  of  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Division  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service ;  John 
Langenbach,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  ; 
and  Dr.  Edward  H.  Graham,  chief  biologist  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  A  joint  paper  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  King  and  William  L.  Webb.  Held 
up  as  a  model  of  cooperative  forest  game  planning 
by  the  speakers  was  the  program  for  the  Jefferson 
National  Forest  in  Virginia.  Here  the  state,  through 
a  special  hunting  tax,  has  taken  over  part  of  the 
wildlife  management  on  the  forest  tract,  has  created 
excellent  wildlife  conditions,  and  still  has  not  inter- 
fered in  any  way  with  timber  production  on  the 
forest. 


Mud-dauber  wasps  build  many-celled  mud  tubes 
in  which  spiders,  paralyzed  by  the  sting  of  the  fe- 
male wasp,  are  stored.  In  each  cell  one  wasp  egg 
is  laid  and,  after  hatching,  the  larva  feeds  upon 
the  paralyzed  victims. 

*     *  * 

The  hum  of  a  bee  is  due  to  the  very  rapid  vibra- 
tion of  the  bee's  wings. 


District  Supervisor  Max  Capel,  left,  and  Uwharrie  Refuge 
Protector  Ollie  J.  Thompson  with  a  cache  of  furs  con- 
fiscated from  a  pre-season  trapper.  Included  in  the  take 
are  muskrat,  mink,  and  raccoon  pelts. 
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Ten  years  ago  very  few  young  men,  when  con- 
sidering what  they  would  do  for  their  life's  work, 
gave  any  consideration  to  wildlife  conservation.  Ten 
years  ago  there  were  very  few  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  nation  which  offered  a  comprehensive 
course  directed  toward  training  students  for  a  career 
in  wildlife  work.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  very  few 
positions  available  to  young  men  who  against  many 
obstacles  had  obtained  one  of  the  first  degrees  in 
wildlife  management  granted  by  a  scattering  of  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Today  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  has  in  its  employment  a  total  of  seven- 
teen men  holding  college  degrees  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment. Of  these  men  two  hold  Ph.D.'s,  nine  Masters, 
and  six  Bachelors  degrees.  This  is  typical  of  the 
situation  to  be  found  in  all  progressive  States  and 
has  resulted  in  less  and  less  guess  work  relative  to 
the  management  of  our  wildlife  resources. 

In  1937,  a  little  over  ten  years  ago  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  passed  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Act  which  without  a  doubt  is  one  of  the  greatest 
landmarks  in  the  advance  of  wildlife  conservation 
this  Nation  has  seen  or  ever  will  see.  In  brief,  this  Act 
provides  that  the  eleven  per  cent  Federal  excise  tax 
'On  arms  and  ammunition  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
r.tates  and  that  the  states  may  use  these  funds  for 
the  benefit  of  wildlife  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Act.  The  amount  of  money  a  particular  state  gets 
of  the  total  collected  or  appropriated  is  determined 
'  by  its  size  and  the  number  of  hunting  licenses  which 
it  sells.  After  the  states  are  notified  of  the  amount 
of  federal  money  allocated,  they  must  indicate  a 
'willingness  to  add  another  fourth  to  the  total  budget. 
For  example :  The  total  federal  aid  budget  for  North 
Carolina  for  the  1948-1949  fiscal  year  is  $248,- 
159.59,  of  which  three-fourths  or  $186,119.87,  is 
federal  money  and  one-fourth  or  $62,039.72,  is  state 
money. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  provide  that  the  money 
can  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  wildlife  lands,  the 
development  of  land  for  wildlife,  maintenance  of 
wildlife  developments,  wildlife  research,  and  for  co- 
ordination of  the  work. 

The  sudden  availability  of  these  greater  sums  for 
wildlife  work  acted  as  the  stimulus  for  increased 
interest  and  activity  during  the  ten  years  just  passed. 
From  a  national  viewpoint  wildlife  research  has,  in 
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part,  provided  information  whereby  sound  develop- 
ment programs  have  been  instituted  on  public  and 
private  lands  alike.  Well  planned  and  systematically 
conducted  research  into  the  lives  of  our  most  common 
game  species  has  enabled  the  trained  wildlife  worker 
to  institute  programs  based  upon  fact  rather  than 
supposition.  Few  of  the  important  species  of  wild- 
life have  escaped  study  by  one  or  more  workers  en- 
gaged in  this  profession,  relatively  new  to  our  coun- 
try. 

Each  state,  of  course,  has  instituted  programs 
peculiar  to  the  needs  of  the  wildlife  conditions  within 
its  borders.  North  Carolina  with  its  varied  game 
species,  differences  of  climatic  and  geographic  en- 


FEDERAL  AID— FOF 

By  HAYDEN  W.  OLD! 


vironments,  large  area,  and  heavy  hunting  pressure 
has  had  no  lack  of  uses  for  the  Federal  Aid  money 
which  it  has  received. 

From  the  start,  the  program  has  been  well  bal- 
anced inasmuch  as  some  of  the  funds  have  been  uti- 
lized for  each  of  the  purposes  permitted  by  the  terms 
of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act.  Lands  have  been 
purchased  and  posted  as  wildlife  management  areas 
upon  which  in  some  instances  public  hunting  has 
been  permitted.  At  the  Holly  Shelter  Wildlife  Area 
(48,470  acres),  roads  were  constructed  and  main- 
tained which  permitted  better  protection  of  the  area 
by  law  enforcement  officers  as  well  as  making  the 
area  more  accessible  for  study  by  research  workers 
and  by  hunters  during  the  annually  held  public 
hunts.  The  Angola  Bay  Wildlife  Area  (21,134 
acres),  is  posted  but  is  as  yet  undevoloped.  The 
acquisition  of  5,866  acres  in  Beaufort  County  desig- 
nated as  the  Goose  Creek  Wildlife  Area  was  made 
possible  by  Federal  Aid  funds  as  were  7,500  acres 
in  Hyde  County  designated  as  the  Gull  Rock  Area. 
Recently  an  800  acre  marsh  was  purchased  in  Cur- 
rituck County  which  will  be  developed  to  further 
research  into  methods  of  increasing  muskrat  popu- 
lations in  the  fresh  water  marshes  typical  of  Cur- 
rituck Sound. 
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In  addition  to  the  research  work  directed  toward 
finding  methods  of  increasing  muskrat  populations, 
much  needed  and  valuable  information  is  being  as- 
sembled relative  to  the  wintering  waterfowl  popu- 
lations of  the  State.  Eventually,  it  is  hoped  that 
from  this  fund  of  information  can  be  developed  a 
program  which  will  have  not  only  benefits  within 
the  State  but  which  will  conform  with  and  take  into 
consideration  the  problems  of  waterfowl  as  they  are 
viewed  nationally  and  internationally. 

A  statewide  investigation  of  wildlife  habitat  and 
populations  has  been  underway  for  better  than  two 
years.  This  work  is  progressing  county  by  county 
and  to  date  about  two  thirds  of  the  counties  have 
been  completed.  A  map  of  each  of  the  counties  in 
which  the  work  has  been  completed  has  been  pre- 
pared upon  which  are  shown  the  major  cover  types 
found  therein  and  the  major  concentrations  of  the 
forest  game  species.  The  relationship  of  the  cover 
types  to  cleared  and  agricultural  land  is  also  shown. 
A  written  report  covers  in  greater  detail  the  status 
of  game  species  common  to  the  county,  reviews  the 
causes  and  effects  of  existing  conditions  and  insofar 
as  possible  suggests  corrective  measures.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  work  will  be  completed  during  1949, 
and  that  it  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  continuous  in- 
ventory of  the  State's  wildlife  resources. 


WILDLIFE  TOO 

3HIEF,  GAME  DIVISION 


Records  kept  through  the  years  indicate  that  the 
buck  deer  which  are  common  to  the  Piedmont  and 
Mountain  counties  average  about  136  to  140  pounds 
while  those  taken  on  the  Holly  Shelter  Wildlife  Area 
which  is  near  typical  of  the  coastal  ranges  average 
much  less.  At  the  present  time  research  is  underway 
at  the  Holly  Shelter  Wildlife  Area  to  determine  if 
a  previously  determined  phosphorous  deficiency  in 
the  foods  utilized  by  the  deer  there  can  be  corrected. 
This  is  being  attempted  by  making  phosphorous 
available  to  the  deer  in  a  mixture  with  salt  as  is  done 
with  cattle.  If  successful,  it  is  expected  that  the  deer 
will  not  only  increase  in  size,  but  a  greater  number 
of  young  will  be  produced.  Results  will  be  determined 
by  trapping,  tagging,  and  weighing  the  deer  and 
with  aerial  and  systematic  road  counts.  To  check 
results  the  same  techniques  are  being  established  on 
an  area  where  the  mineral  supplement  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  deer. 

Wild  turkeys  are  undoubtedly  the  most  indi- 
vidually prized  game  bird  found  in  the  State.  Rela- 
tively few  of  the  hunters  who  buy  a  license  hunt 
turkeys  and  their  importance  as  a  game  bird  in  the 
State  is  undoubtedly  much  lower  than  that  of  the 
quail.  However,  this  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the 
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nucleus  of  turkeys,  while  still  of  considerable  extent, 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  perpetuate  and 
increase  its  numbers.  To  this  latter  end  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  has  pledged  itself  and  at  the 
present  time  the  work  is  well  underway.  Through 
cooperative  agreements  with  private  landowners,  with 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  and  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  refuges  have  been  established  varying 
in  size  from  3,000  to  6,000  acres  where  practices 
known  to  benefit  wild  turkeys  are  being  established 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Two  such  refuges  were  re- 
cently selected  on  the  Sandhills  Wildlife  Area  near 
Hoffman.  This  area  is  expected  to  soon  become  Com- 
mission-owned property. 

Basic  management  principles  require  that  the 
birds  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  with  special 
emphasis  upon  this  factor  during  the  nesting  season 
and  that  a  certain  percentage  of  good  turkey  range 
must  consist  of  openings  surrounded  by  mature  hard- 
wood forest.  If  the  openings  are  not  present  or  are 
not  properly  interspersed  within  the  selected  refuge 
it  is  necessary  to  create  them.  At  the  present  time 
two  State  owned  bulldozers  are  busy  creating  clear- 
ings within  the  refuge  which  has  been  selected  and 
posted  at  the  Uwharrie  National  Forest.  Once  cre- 
ated, the  openings  can  be  planted  to  selected  foods 
benefiting  wild  turkeys  and  in  part,  permitted  to 
produce  native  grasses  which  are  productive  of  in- 
sects necessary  to  young  turkeys  as  a  source  of  pro- 
tein during  their  period  of  early  growth.  It  is  not 
expected  that  the  State  can  produce  sufficient  wild 
turkeys  in  this  manner  to  provide  a  great  deal  of 
public  hunting,  but  if  the  program  is  as  successful  as 
hoped  the  lands  surrounding  the  refuges  can  be 
hunted  without  endangering  the  brood  stock  and 
there  is  also  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  birds 
produced  within  the  confines  of  the  refuges  can  be 
live  trapped  and  used  as  an  initial  stocking  on  pre- 
viously prepared  turkey  ranges  which  are  totally 
lacking  or  deficient  in  brood  stock. 

Most  of  the  hunting  in  the  State  is  admittedly 
done  on  private  lands.   It  will  never  be  possible  or 


A  tricolor  lespedeza  field  maintained  by  the  Commission 
under  Federal  Aid  to  produce  seeds  for  distribution  to 
farmers.  (Photo  by  Wm.  E.  McConnaughey,  III.) 
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A  field  of  millet  planted  on  a  wild  turkey  management 
area  as  a  part  of  the  wild  turkey  restoration  program. 
(Photo  by  Robert  J.  Wheeler,  Jr.) 


desirable  under  our  system  of  government  for  the 
State  to  own  the  most  productive  agricultural  lands. 
At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
State  can  be  expected  to  do  a  better  job  on  public 
lands  which  it  controls  and  where  the  latitude  of 
programs  can  be  greater.  This,  however,  in  no  way 
lessens  the  importance  or  the  necessity  for  an  active 
program  designed  to  benefit  wildlife  on  the  great 
acreages  of  valuable  and  privately  owned  agricul- 
tural lands.  Such  a  program  can  be  successful  only 
if  the  landowners  have  a  genuine  and  active  interest 
in  wildlife  populations  and  further  that  the  recom- 
mended methods  of  achieving  more  abundant  wild- 
life fit  into  the  pattern  of  existing  approved  agri- 
cultural methods.  That  these  practices  be  incidental 
to  good  farming  methods  is  important,  but  when 
such  practices  are  considered  basic  agricultural  pro- 
cedures such  as  the  control  of  erosion,  the  protection 
of  woodland  borders  or  fire  protection,  wildlife  is 
certain  to  benefit. 

For  several  years  a  Federal  Aid  program  has  been 
cooperating  closely  with  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  Soil  Conservation  Districts  in  a  farm 
game  program.  The  benefits  of  this  program  favored 
the  farmer,  the  sportsman  and  the  wildlife  common 
to  the  average  farm,  but  most  especially  the  quail. 
Soil  Conservation  personnel  acted  as  the  distributing 
agents  to  farmers  cooperating  with  Soil  Conservation 
Districts  and  provided  to  them  State  purchased  or 
produced  lespedeza  bicolor  seed  and  seedlings.  These 
with  sericea  lespedeza  seed  were  given  to  landowners 
who  wished  to  establish  woodland  borders  to  stop 
water  and  wind  erosion  by  covering  with  permanent 
vegetation,  areas  otherwise  of  little  utility  to  the 
owner.  The  borders  hold  in  check  the  further  spread 
of  forest  trees  into  the  fields,  do  not  spread  them- 
selves and  at  the  same  time  serve  well  as  producers 
of  seed  of  exceptional  value  to  quail  as  food.  The 
borders  also  serve  as  roosting  areas  and  to  some 
small  extent  for  nesting. 

The  farm  game  program  was  recently  given  added 
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stimulus  by  the  addition  of  personnel  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  field  of  activities.  Cooperation  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Districts  will  continue  to  be 
highly  important,  but  within  the  limitation  of  avail- 
able supplies  they  will  now  be  distributed  to  any 
farmer  in  the  State  who  will  guarantee  their  use  as 
intended.  The  program  will  be  explained  through 
a  series  of  demonstration  areas  in  counties  where 
such  a  procedure  is  needed.  The  program  will  be 
seriously  curtailed  during  the  1949  planting  season 
due  to  the  lack  of  planting  stock,  but  to  insure  ade- 
quate supplies  in  the  future  plans  are  being  made 
to  grow  and  produce  within  the  State  the  materials 
needed.  A  good  start  has  been  made  in  producing 
bicolor  lespedeza  seed,  but  the  acreage  now  in  pro- 
duction will  be  increased  and  the  production  of  plants 
added.  In  addition  to  the  lespedeza  it  is  also  planned 
to  produce  multiflora  rose  plants  which  possess  a  high 
rate  of  utility  to  farmers  as  a  living  fence  and 
furthermore  are  recommended  producers  of  excellent 
wildlife  cover.  A  few  of  these  plants  will  be  dis- 
tributed for  the  first  time  this  spring. 

A  deer  trapping  and  distribution  project  of  great 
interest  and  value  has  been  underway  for  several 
years  and  to  date  has  been  of  principal  benefit 
to  the  Western  part  of  the  State.  At  one  time  the 
deer  population  of  the  Western  counties  was  reduced 
to  a  few  private  herds.  The  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
and  the  State  cooperated  in  the  restoration  of  deer 
on  selected  refuge  areas  established  on  Forest  Service 
lands.  More  recently  the  Federal  Aid  funds  have 
been  utilized  to  continue  the  program.  The  splendid 
herd  now  to  be  found  in  the  Uwharrie  Forest  and  on 
surrounding  private  lands  resulted  from  an  initial 
stocking  made  possible  by  this  program.  Nearly  a 
dozen  areas  have  been  stocked  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  program  and  while  the  results  have  been  varied 
as  to  degree  of  success  the  program  under  normal 
conditions  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable 
being  undertaken  by  the  Commission. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  earlv  part  of  this  article 
that  a  staff  of  well  qualified  workers  are  entrusted 
(Continued  on  page  fifteen) 


This  double-deck  deer  Pulman  is  used  to  transport  trapped 
deer  to  release  sites.  (Photo  by  Dr.  Willis  King.) 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


AT  THE  JANUARY  1949  MEETING  IN  RALEIGH,   THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 
COMMISSION  WENT  ON  RECORD  AS  APPROVING  ACTION  BY  THE  81ST  CONGRESS  TO  INCREASE  THE  PRICE 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  DUCK  STAMP.    'THE  COMMISSION  FAVORS  INCREASING  THE  PRICE  TO  $2.00  AND  EAR- 
MARKING $1.00  OF  THAT  AMOUNT  FOR  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  FEDERAL  MIGRATORY  WATERFOWL  LAWS 
AND  REGULATIONS. 


THE  COMMISSION  ALSO:  FAVORED  ABOLITION  OF  PRESENT  LAW  PROHIBITING  WATERFOWL  SHOOT- 
ING ON  PARTS  OF  REFUGES  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  OR  WILL  BE  PURCHASED  WITH  DUCK  STAMP  FUNDS; 
APPROVED  LEGISLATION  SPONSORED  BY  THE  S.  P.    C.  A.  WHICH  WOULD  PROHIBIT  DISPLAY  OF  WILD 
BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS  NEAR  BUSINESS  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  ADVERTISING  PURPOSES;  INSTRUCTED 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  CLYDE  P.  PATTON  TO  CONTINUE  NEGOTIATIONS  TO  PURCHASE  A  7,000  ACRE 
TRACT  OF  LAND  IN  HYDE  COUNTY  TO  BE  USED  AS  A  PUBLIC  DEER  HUNTING  AREA. 


AT  THE  END  OF  JANUARY  ONLY  TWO  GAME  SPECIES—OPOSSUM  AND  RACCOON—REMAINED  LEGAL 
GAME.     SCATTERED  REPORTS  FROM  OVER  THE  STATE  INDICATE  THAT  A  FAIRLY  LARGE  POPULATION 
OF  GAME  SPECIES  HAS  CARRIED  OVER  FROM  THE  HUNTING  SEASONS. 


FINAL  ESTIMATES  ON  THE  NUMBER  OF  CANADA  GEESE  WINTERING  OVER  AT  MATTAMUSKEET  WERE 
PLACED  AT  NEAR  65,000— THE  LARGEST  IN  A  NUMBER  OF  YEARS.     LESS  THAN  1,000  WERE  KILLED 
DURING  THE  OPEN  SEASON  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  REFUGE  OPENED  TO  PUBLIC  SHOOTING.     THE  U.  S. 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  HAS  RECENTLY  COMPLETED  AN  AERIAL  SURVEY  OF  WATERFOWL  POPU- 
LATIONS ON  THE  MATTAMUSKEET  AREA. 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  WATERFOWL  SURVEY  OF  MATTAMUSKEET,   FEDERAL  GAME  PROTECTOR 
TOM  CARTER  AND  HIS  PILOT,  ROY  FERGUSON,  ARRESTED  TWO  BOATLOADS  OF  AQUATIC  DEER  HUNTERS 
FOR  (1)   SHOOTING  DEER  OUT  OF  SEASON,    (2)   SHOOTING  DEER  FROM  A  POWER  BOAT,  AND  (3)  SHOOT- 
ING A  DEER  IN  WATER  MORE  THAN  KNEE-DEEP.     A  ROPE  OVER  THE  SIDE  OF  ONE  OF  THE  BOATS 
HAD  A  FRESHLY-KILLED  DEER  AT  THE  OTHER  END  RATHER  THAN  AN  ANCHOR. 


W.  L.  RIVENBARK,   DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTOR  OF  BURGAW,  REPORTS  A  TOTAL  OF  14  BEARS 
KILLED  IN  PENDER  COUNTY  DURING  THE  RECENT  OPEN  SEASON.     RIVENBARK  COUNTED  10  OF  THE 
BEARS  PERSONALLY,   AND  HAD  REPORTS  OF  FOUR  MORE. 


SEVERAL  DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTORS  HAVE  REPORTED  AN  INCREASE  IN  LICENSE  SALES  THIS 
YEAR  AS  COMPARED  WITH  JANUARY  OF  LAST  YEAR.      THE  CONCENSUS  AMONG  GAME  PROTECTORS  IS 
THAT  MORE  PEOPLE  HUNTED  AND  FISHED  DURING  1948  THAN  EVER  BEFORE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
STATE.     A  PRELIMINARY  SURVEY  OF  THE  FISH  AND  GAME  LAW  PROSECUTION  RECORDS  FOR  LAST  YEAR 
BEARS  OUT  THIS  INCREASE. 


EXTRACTS  OF  THE  1949  FISHING  REGULATIONS  HAVE  BEEN  DISTRIBUTED  TO  GAME  PROTECTORS 
AND  LICENSE  AGENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE.     PERSONS  WHO  HAVE  NOT  RECEIVED  COPIES  FROM 
LOCAL  SOURCES  MAY  WRITE  DIRECTLY  TO  THE  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION,   BOX  2919, 
RALEIGH,  FOR  FREE  COPIES.     THIS  YEAR'S  EXTRACTS  HAVE  BEEN  REVISED  AND  SIMPLIFIED  FOR 
EASY  REFERENCE. 
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These  young  ladies  had  to  be  persuaded  to  turn  away  from  their  fishing  long        The  two  young  anglers  shown  here  had  n<i 
enough  to  smile.  They  were  more  interested  in  fishing  than  posing.  proud  of  th< 


The  forest  of  cane  poles  indicates  the  interest  youngsters  have  in  fishing.  Most 
of  these  are  city  children  who  had  never  fished  before.  The  event  was  a  fishing 
contest  sponsored  by  a  wildlife  club. 
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tr  fished  before,  and  were  justifiably  This  lad  was  wary  of  taking  hold  of  his  catch  —  he  had  heard  of  the  painful  sting 
catch.  to  be  had  from  a  bullhead's  "horns." 


Even  the  lowly  carp  and  catfish  are  prized  by  novice  fishermen.  The  lad  second 
from  left  had  caught  part  of  these  fish,  grabbed  one  to  prove  his  claim.  His  facial 
expression  is  due  to  his  right  thumb  contacting  a  bullhead's  sting. 


VG  TO 
BOUT 
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on,  Take  a 
le  Pictures  on 
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KNOW  YOUR  GAME  FISH 


The  largemouth  black  bass  is  one  of  North  Carolina's  favorite  game  species.  (Photo  by  Dr.  Willis  King.) 


LARGEMOUTH  BASS 

Micropterus  salmoides 

An  unpredictable  but  lovable  scoundrel,  the  large- 
mouth  black  bass  is  appropriately  called  the  King 
of  American  Game  Fishes.  Its  many  and  mixed 
traits  make  it  the  most  sought-after  game  fish  in 
the  world — Tossed  together  are  courage,  stamina, 
viciousness,  cunning,  versatility,  stubbornness,  show- 
manship, fight  and — just  pure  cussedness. 

At  times,  it  will  spurn  the  most  attractive  arti- 
ficial bait  to  gobble  up  a  worm  or  minnow.  Again,  it 
will  pass  up  a  luscious  looking  gob  of  wiggling  night- 
crawlers  to  smash  viciously  at  the  homeliest  plug 
tossed  nearby.  Periodically,  it  will  sulk  without  re- 
acting toward  any  lure,  artificial  or  natural.  .  .  . 
But,  when  the  largemouth  is  looking  for  business, 
here  is  an  antagonist  who  will  offer  everything  to 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  gamey  sport. 

NAMES.  .  .  .  Actually  a  member  of  the  sunfish 
family,  the  largemouth  black  bass  is  known  by  a 
number  of  nicknames  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  more  common  misnomers  are :  bronzebacker, 
chub,  trout,  green  trout,  green  bass,  linesides,  moss- 
back,  yellow  bass  and  bigmouth. 

CHARACTERISTICS.  .  .  .  The  color  of  the 
largemouth  will  vary  in  different  waters.  Those  taken 
in  clear,  sand-or-gravel  bottom  lakes  and  streams 
have  green  sides  shading  into  white  on  belly.  Those 
from  mud-or-moss  bottom  lakes  or  sluggish  streams 
will  be  almost  black  on  the  back  and  sides  while  the 
belly  will  vary  from  grey  to  a  yellowish  white.  Re- 
gardless of  water  conditions  a  dark,  blackish  stripe 
runs  along  the  sides  from  the  gills  to  the  tail. 

The  largemouth  can  be  distinguished  readily  from 
the  smallmouth  bass  by  the  position  of  the  maxillary, 
or  jaw  joint.    On  the  largemouth  bass  this  joint 
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extends  back  from  the  eye,  while  on  the  smallmouth 
it  ends  directly  below  the  eye. 

RANGE.  .  .  .  Due  to  extensive  transplanting,  the 
largemouth  is  now  found  in  nearly  every  state  of 


The  largemouth  strikes  viciously  at  artificial  lures,  and 
makes  the  line  zip  through  the  water.  (Photo  by  Clyde 
P.  Patton.) 


the  Union,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Also,  it  has  been 
introduced  successfully  into  France,  Germany,  and 
South  Africa. 

Look  for  the  largemouth  in  fresh-water  lakes, 
ponds,  rivers,  creeks  and  canals.  .  .  .  Around  lily- 
pads,  rushes,  reeds,  weeds,  logs,  sunken  tree  trunks, 
eroded  pockets  or  deep  holes. 

SIZE.  ...  The  world's  record  largemouth,  caught 
on  rod  and  reel,  was  taken  by  George  W.  Perry  in 
Montgomery  Lake,  Georgia,  on  June  2,  1932.  It 
weighed  22  pounds  and  4  ounces.  The  average  size, 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  would  be  from  1  to 
2  pounds,  but  in  the  south  the  average  is  higher. 
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FLAVOR.  .  .  .  The  flavor  of  the  largemouth  is 
excellent  when  taken  from  clear  waters,  but  when 
caught  from  muddy  lakes  or  sluggish  mud-bottom 
streams  it  is  inclined  to  have  a  muddy  flavor. 

FOODS.  .  .  .  No  snooty  aristocrat,  the  largemouth 
will  please  the  live-bait  fisherman  by  killing  any- 
thing resembling  worms,  insects,  frogs,  crayfish, 
minnows,  field  mice,  small  birds,  snakes  and  even 
young  muskrats. 

LURES.  ...  On  the  prowl,  the  largemouth  will 
smash  with  equal  vigor  at  wet  or  dry  flies,  surface 
or  underwater  plugs,  spinners,  spoons,  bucktails  or 
spinners-and-fly  combinations — to  the  delight  of 
the  artificial  bait  angler. 

METHODS  Methods  of  fishing  also  vary 

with  the  section  of  the  country  and  largemouth  can 
be  caught  by  bait-casting,  fly-fishing,  still-fishing, 
spot-fishing,  bobbing,  skittering  and  trolling. 

TACKLE.  .  .  .  Bait  casting  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  medium  and  the  accepted  outfit  is  a  4%  to 
6  foot  rod  of  tempered  bamboo  or  tapered,  tubular 
steel.  With  this  is  preferred  a  fast-action,  level- 
winding  casting  reel  with  aluminum  spool  and  line 
from  10-  to  18-pound  test. 

Flv  fishing  for  largemouth  lias  proven  such  excel- 
lent sport  that  it  is  rivaling  bait  casting  in  recent 
years.  The  preferred  fly  rod  has  a  "dry  fly"  action, 
is  8  to  9  feet  in  length,  with  a  No.  2  or  %Y>  ferrule, 
and  weighs  from  5  to  5%  ounces.  With  this  is  used 
a  level  or  tapered  line  and  single  action  or  automatic 
reel. 

And  when  you  encounter  this  wily  thoroughbred, 
you'll  enjoy  the  meeting — regardless  of  what  humil- 
iating trick  the  largemouth  might  play  on  you.  Ex- 
perience will  make  you  a  worthy  opponent  but  never 
a  complete  master  of  this  great  fighter. 


.  .  .  he  may  break  water  several  times  and  will  "get  up 
and  walk  on  his  tail"  in  an  effort  to  throw  the  hook. 
(Photo  by  Clyde  P.  Patton.) 
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VISITORS  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE  MAY  VISIT  SPORTS 
SHOW  IN  WASHINGTON 

Sportsmen,  game  administrators,  and  wildlife 
technicians  gathering  from  all  over  the  continent 
to  attend  the  North  American  Wildlife  Conference 
next  March  will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  one 
of  the  largest  sportsmen's  shows  in  the  country,  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports. 

The  show  will  be  staged  in  the  Washington  Armory 
from  March  5  through  13  according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  Glenn  Martin,  president  of  the  League  of 
Maryland  Sportsmen,  which  sponsors  the  event.  The 
1-ith  North  American  Wildlife  Conference,  spon- 
sored by  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  will 
be  held  March  7,  8,  and  9  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in 
the  nation's  capital.  Those  wishing  to  attend  all 
Conference  sessions  and  the  show  should  make  hotel 
reservations  for  a  day  earlier  or  a  day  later  than 
the  Conference  dates. 


FEDERAL  AID— FOR  WILDLIFE  TOO 

(Continued  from  page  ten) 
with  the  operation  of  the  Federal  projects  now  under- 
way in  North  Carolina.  In  order  that  there  may  be 
a  source  of  these  workers  not  only  for  an  expanded 
Federal  Aid  program,  but  to  meet  the  demand  which 
has  developed  in  fisheries  work,  in  the  administrative, 
educational  and  enforcement  fields,  and  on  private 
estates  for  trained  wildlife  workers,  North  Carolina 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  and 
many  other  educational  institutions  have  instituted 
training  programs  for  students  who  wish  to  enter 
the  wildlife  field  as  a  life  work.  To  encourage  the 
better  students  as  much  as  possible  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  recently  effected  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  College  whereby  financial  aid  is 
granted  to  a  student  while  he  acquires  his  wildlife 
degree  by  working  on  a  special  problem  of  interest 
to  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  through  this  arrangement  the  previous  find- 
ings of  students  working  on  the  mourning  dove  will 
be  published.  Another  problem  being  studied  in- 
volves the  life  history  of  the  grey  squirrel  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  breeding  season  and  the  occur- 
rence of  "wolves"  or  squirrel  hots.  This  information 
will  have  value  to  the  Commission  in  determining 
the  best  time  to  set  the  squirrel  seasons.  It  should 
be  said  that  while  the  recommendations  resulting 
from  this  study  may  not  be  popular  to  many  sports- 
men they  will  be  biologically  sound. 

Funds  are  available  to  continue  the  present  Fed- 
eral Aid  projects  and  to  finance  several  new  ones. 
At  the  present  writing  it  is  not  known  what  new 
projects  will  be  started,  but  it  can  be  expected  that 
they  will  be  as  sound  and  as  worthwhile  as  the  ones 
now  in  operation. 
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Here  is  one  reason  why  North  Carolina  has  fish  management  problems.  There  are  at  least  16  trout  fishermen  visible  in 
this  section  of  the  Big  East  Fork  of  the  Pigeon  River. 

THE  FISHERIES  PICTURE 

With  Special  Reference  To  The  TV  A  Impoundments 

By  R-  W.  EsCHMEYER 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Norris,  Tennessee 

Presented  to  Conservation  Conference,  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  19,  1948. 


Fishing  in  America  has  had  an  interesting  develop- 
ment. In  pioneer  days  our  ancestors  fished  for  food 
— fishing  was  just  one  more  way  to  get  meat  for  the 
table.  They  used  methods  of  capture  that  would 
yield  successful  results  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 
There  was  little  or  no  angling  for  the  sport  of  it. 
Fishermen  were  few  in  number  and  catching  a  mess 
'  of  fish  was  a  rather  simple  matter. 

Today  the  pictux-e  is  very  different.  With  more 
people  and  more  leisure,  the  fishing  pressure  has  in- 
creased tremendously.  In  many  areas  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  satisfactory  fishing  is  no  longer 
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available  for  the  several  millions  who  indulge  in  this 
form  of  recreation. 

We  moderns  are  reasonably  sure  there  will  be  a 
next  meal — that  meat  will  be  available.  Yet  fishing  is 
probably  more  important  now  than  it  was  in  pioneer 
days.  The  urgency  still  has  to  do  with  bodily  well 
being,  but  the  organ  affected  is  no  longer  the  stomach ; 
it  is  the  mind.  Doctors  tell  us  that  mental  dis- 
turbances, heart  ailments,  and  gastric  disorders  are 
on  the  increase.  Our  bodies  seem  ill-equipped  for 
the  modern  tempo  of  living.  And  with  the  current 
world  unrest  and  our  entry  into  the  atomic  age  w& 
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cannot  expect  that  life  will  be  simpler  or  more 
secure  in  the  near  future.  Relaxation  is  extremely 
important  today — it  may  become  even  more  signifi- 
cant as  time  goes  on.  If  it  is  at  all  possible  the 
several  million  people  who  seek  their  relaxation 
through  fishing  must  continue  to  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Before  getting  into  too  much  detail  we  might 
outline,  very  briefly,  the  current  fish  conservation 
picture.  A  statement  of  the  fundamentals  seems 
especially  desirable  because  of  the  increased  interest 
in  fishing.  Recalling  them  to  mind  will  better  enable 
us  to  understand  the  part  impoundments  may  play. 
Then  too,  fish  conservation  in  its  broad  aspects  is 
still  so  new  that  the  basic  concepts  have  seldom  been 
enumerated.  The  term  "Fish  conservation"  has  dif- 
ferent meanings  for  different  people.  Here,  very 
briefly,  is  the  picture  as  I  see  it. 

The  Fish  Conservation  Picture 

We  may  assume  that  fish  conservation  has  two 
major  objectives:  (1)  to  provide  a  maximum  num- 
ber of  successful  fishing  trips  without  injury  to 
future  angling,  and  (2)  to  provide  a  fair  distribution 
of  the  fish  resources.  That  brings  us  to  these  basic 
facts : 

1.  An  acre  of  water,  like  an  acre  of  land,  will 
produce  only  a  limited  amount  of  "livestock.''''  Pro- 
duction depends  in  a  large  measure  on  the  fertility 
of  the  watershed.  The  fish  most  desired  by  anglers 
are  "carnivors"  and  these  can  be  produced  in  much 
smaller  numbers  than  plant-eaters.  A  farmer  could 
raise  many  more  sheep  in  a  pasture  than  he  could 
wolves  subsisting  on  the  sheep.  We  as  anglers  are 
interested  primarily  in  aquatic  "wolves."  Further- 
more, the  capacity  of  a  lake  or  stream  to  produce 
them  tends  to  be  greatly  overestimated. 

2.  Only  a  part  of  the  available  crop  can  be  liar- 
vested.  On  small  streams  most  of  the  fish  of  desirable 
size  and  species  can  be  taken  by  anglers,  but  in  many 
of  the  bigger  waters  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
population  is  removed.  The  harvesting  machinery 
used  "hook  and  line"  is  highly  inefficient  in  contrast 
to  that  used  by  hunters.  The  angler's  lure  must 
compete  with  the  natural  food  supply,  and  each  time 
a  fish  is  removed  more  food  is  available  for  those 
remaining.  In  the  bigger  waters,  fishing  becomes  too 
poor  to  be  attractive  long  before  the  supply  of  brood- 
stock  becomes  inadequate. 

S.  Fishmg  pressure  is  ever  increasing.  The 
population  has  risen  sharply  each  decade.  In  ad- 
dition, each  succeeding  generation  has  more  leisure 
time.  Transportation  is  now  so  improved  that  almost 
any  angler  cap  be  ready  to  cast  his  lure  within  a 
very  few  hours  after  deciding  to  go  fishing.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made,  at  times,  that  fishing  re- 
turn to  the  status  it  occupied  in  horse-and-buggy 
days — to  fewer  anglers  and  bigger  catches..  Such 
suggestions  are  the  result  of  wishful  thinking  in- 
fluenced by  nostalgia.  Fishing  pressure  has  increased 
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to  a  point  where  a  return  to  those  days  is  obviously 
impossible. 

4.  The  per  capita  share  of  the  fish  resources  is 
becoming  very  small.  Most  of  our  waters  are  prob- 
ably producing  as  many  fish  now  as  they  did  in 
pioneer  days,  although  some,  because  of  pollution, 
erosion,  or  a  lowering  of  the  water  table,  are  now  less 
heavily  populated.  Where  formerly  the  harvestable 
portion  of  the  fish  crop  was  used  by  only  a  few  indi- 
viduals, it  must  now  be  shared  by  hundreds  of  anglers. 
Your  share  is  now  so  small  that  you  may  find  it 
unattractive.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  provide 
consistently  good  fishing  for  all  those  who  want  it 
except,  of  course,  in  some  few  localities  where  waters 
are  extensive  or  where  fishermen  are  scarce.  This 
would  be  true  even  if  all  waters  were  restored  to  their 
virgin  condition. 

Faced  with  these  facts,  and  knowing  that  fishing  is 
more  significant  now  than  ever  before,  the  fish  con- 
servation picture  is  not  a  bright  one.  What  can 
we  do  about  it?  There  seem  to  be  five  major  ap- 
proaches open  to  us : 

1.  We  can  try  to  educate  the  anglers  to  fish  for 
fun — not  for  meat.  As  intimated  earlier,  a  person 
who  has  found  relaxation  in  a  fishing  trip  has  been 
successful  even  though  he  never  removed  the  stringer 
from  his  tackle  box.  However,  taking  home  the  fish 
and  displaying  them  to  friends  (if  their  size  war- 
rants it)  is  still  a  very  real  part  of  the  fishing  trip 
for  most  of  us.  Persuading  anglers  to  return  all  fish, 
or  nearly  all  of  them,  will  be  a  slow  process  even 
though  this  must  obviously  be  done  in  some  localities 
if  the  anglers  expect  to  have  more  than  a  very  few 
strikes. 

2.  We  can  impose  more  stringent  regulations. 
Improved  regulations  might  be  of  some  value.  A 
decided  shortening  of  the  open  season,  however, 
would  not  increase  fishing.  Size  limits  are  of  ques- 
tionable value.  Creel  limits,  even  where  reasonably 
low,  are  seldom  reached.    Most  regulations  simply 


Non-game  species  often  compete  with  game  fish  for  food. 
Some  states  have  extensive  coarse  fish  removal  projects. 
Shown  here  are  bullheads  taken  in  gillnets  as  part  of  a 
lake  survey. 
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cannot  be  expected  to  provide  decidedly  better 
angling.  Their  major  purpose  is  to  ensure  more 
equitable  distribution  of  our  fish  resources. 

3.  We  can  stock  more  extensively.  Where  fishing 
pressure  is  heavy,  stocking  trout  waters  with  legal- 
length  fish,  soon  to  be  retaken  by  the  anglers,  will 
improve  fishing.  Such  stocking  is  costly,  however, 
and  the  average  license  fee  would  pay  for  only  a 
very  few  hatchery-reared  trout — fewer  by  far  than 
the  average  angler  would  expect  to  take.  Raising 
the  license  fee  high  enough  to  cover  the  cost  would 
prevent  many  would-be  fishermen  from  claiming 
their  rightful  heritage. 

Stocking  with  small  trout  is  generally  not  very 
helpful,  and  the  same  is  true  of  small  warm-water 
fish.  Stocking  with  catchable-length  warm-water  fish 
is  too  costly  to  be  practicable. 

4.  We  can  improve  fish  environment.  Stream 
and  lake  improvement  is  helpful  in  providing  a  better 
fish  crop.  But  if  these  practices  doubled  the  fish 
crop  they  would  not  begin  to  take  care  of  the  fishing 
pressure.  Pollution  control  is  helpful.  Erosion  con- 
trol is  very  beneficial.  Fertilizing  will  increase  the 
productivity  of  small  waters  but  is  impractical  on 
big  waters.  Extensive  use  of  fertilizer  on  natural 
lakes  may  actually  "shorten  the  lives"  of  these  waters, 
providing  more  fish  now  at  the  expense  of  future 
generations  of  anglers.  In  waters  containing  rough 
fish,  these  species  might  benefit  most  from  fertiliza- 
tion. One  of  the  richest  reservoirs  in  the  country, 
draining  very  productive  soil,  provides  only  mediocre 
fishing.  Here  game  fish  are  present  in  considerable 
numbers  but  they  never  go  hungry.  Young  shad 
are  extremely  abundant,  competing  too  successfully 
with  the  angler's  lure. 

Environmental  improvement  can  be  very  helpful 
and  it  will  be  even  more  beneficial  when  investigators 
know  more  about  fish  populations.  But  here  again, 
habitat  improvement,  even  when  much  more  effective 
than  at  present,  will  not  take  care  of  the  fishing 
demand. 

5.  We  can  increase  the  amount  of  fishing  water. 
If  the  demand  for  a  farm  crop  rises  sharply,  it  can 
be  met  in  part  by  more  intensive  cultivation,  the  use 
of  more  fertilizer,  etc.  However,  if  the  demand  is 
great  it  will  probably  be  met  largely  by  planting 
more  acres  to  this  particular  crop.  If  fishing  as  we 
know  it  is  to  continue  despite  increased  pressure, 
the  only  real  solution  seems  to  be  more  acres  of  aquatic 
pasture.  The  present  program  of  farm  fish  pond 
construction  will  help.  In  some  localities,  fishing 
lakes  are  being  built  by  state  fisheries  authorities, 
but  in  the  main,  our  success  in  meeting  the  fishing 
demand  hinges  on  the  success  of  angling  in  impound- 
ments created  for  other  purposes.  If  the  many  reser- 
voirs now  being  built  will  provide  reasonably  good 
fishing,  the  pressure  will  be  relieved  very  decidedly. 

To  sum  up,  these  seem  to  be  the  significant  com- 
ponents of  the  fish  conservation  picture: 

1.    Fishing  provides  relaxation  for  several  mil- 
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lion  people,  and  that  relaxation  is  more  urgentlv 
needed  now  than  ever  before. 

2.  Fishing  pressure  has  increased  to  a  point 
where  satisfactory  angling  is  no  longer  available  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

3.  If  this  pressure  is  to  be  met,  and  if  fishing 
as  we  know  it  (taking  home  the  catch)  is  to  continue, 
the  larger  impoundments  must  be  expected  to  carry 
much  of  the  load. 

In  view  of  the  national  picture,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  fishermen  are  showing  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est in  the  extensive  dam-building  program  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  second  section  of  Eschmeyer's  comprehensive 
work  on  the  TVA  impoundments  will  appear  in  the 
March  issue  of  WILDLIFE. 

CHEOAH  RESERVOIR  STOCKED 
WITH  TROUT 

Cheoah  Reservoir  is  an  impoundment  of  the  Little 
Tennessee  River  which  lies  between  Tapoco  and  Fon- 
tana Dam.  This  Reservoir  has  an  area  at  spillway 
level  of  650  acres.  The  Reservoir  is  owned  by  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  and  is  well  known 
to  anglers  in  western  North  Carolina.  Prior  to  the 
construction  of  Fontana  Dam,  Cheoah  Reservoir  was 
a  mecca  for  fishermen  angling  for  channel  catfish. 
It  also  contained  a  few  smallmouth  bass  and  blue- 
gills.  The  upper  end  of  the  Reservoir  showed  evi- 
dence of  pollution  received  from  the  Tuckaseegee 
River.  With  the  building  of  Fontana  Dam,  the 
water  now  coming  into  Cheoah  Reservoir  is  clear 
and  cold.  In  fact,  it  is  so  cold  that  warm-water  fish 
such  as  bass  and  bluegills-ase  not  able  to  spawn  suc- 
cessfully. The  Reservoir  is  now  thought  to  be  a  bet- 
ter habitat  for  trout  than  for  warm-water  fish. 

In  order  to  provide  the  best  possible  fishing,  Cheoah 
Reservoir  was  stocked  with  24,000  brook  trout  finger- 
lings  varying  in  length  from  9,  to  4  inches  during  the 
month  of  September,  1948.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
fish  will  grow  rapidly  and  contribute  materially  to 
the  fishing  afforded  in  this  Reservoir.  These  fish 
came  from  the  State  Fish  Hatchery  near  Waynes- 
ville. 

As  a  further  experiment,  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  has  made  a  small  stocking  of  lake  trout 
to  determine  if  this  species  will  thrive  in  Cheoah 
Reservoir.  A  supply  of  lake  trout  eggs  was  received 
from  the  Spring  Grove  Hatchery  of  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Conservation  in  December,  1947.  These 
eggs  were  hatched  and  the  fry  reared  at  the  State 
Fish  Hatchery  near  Waynesville.  On  September  15, 
1948,  1,500  fingerlings  2  to  4  inches. in  length  were 
released  in  Cheoah  Reservoir.  Lake  trout  is  a  spe- 
cies which  requires  cold  water  and  which  normally 
lives  at  considerable  depth  at  least  part  of  the  year. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  lake  trout  will  find  conditions 
satisfactory  in  its  new  home,  and  that  it  will  offer 
a  new  field  for  angling  in  western  North  Carolina. 
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Puppy  Class  winners,  left  to  right,  Clay  Miller  with  Queenie,  first 
place;  Frank  Baker  with  Red,  second  place;  Earl  West  with  Firefly, 
third  place;  Fred  N.  Stezer's  Grandson,  with  Jody,  fourth  place;  and 
Luke  Cook  with  Blackie,  fifth  place. 


STANLY  COUNTY  FIELD  TRIALS 

Bird  dogs  and  beagles  were  the  contenders  in  two 
field  trials  held  last  fall  by  the  Stanly  County  Wild- 
life Club.  In  the  bird  dog  division,  champions  were 
chosen  in  four  classes.  Hoover  Black  and  Vernon 
Gilmore  served  as  judges  in  the  bird  dog  division. 

Kivett's  Doc,  a  setter  owned  and  handled  by  D.  A. 
Kivett  of  Gibsonville  copped  top  honors  in  the  puppy 
class.  Spunky's  Delivery  Man,  a  pointer  owned  by 
C.  C.  Clemmons  of  Charlotte  captured  the  Open 
Derby  title. 

The  Open  All  Age  class  went  to  Knowllowed,  a 
pointer  owned  by  Price  Sherrill  of  Mooresville  and 
handled  by  Gene  Woods  of  Concord.  O.  E.  Sharkey's 
pointer,  Maneuver,  was  selected  top  dog  in  the  Mem- 
bers' Shooting  Dog  Stakes. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  crowd  followed  the  run- 
ning of  the  Stanly  Beagle  Trails  on  the  Oscar  L. 
Burris  farm.  Judges  for  the  Beagle  event  were  Roy 
H.  West,  national  field  trial  judge,  and  Paul  Helms, 
Stanly  County  game  protector.  A  total  of  29  dogs 
were  entered  in  the  Beagle  competition.  The  first 
five  place  winners  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration. 

In  the  13-inch  class,  first  place  winner  was  Jack, 
owned  and  handled  by  Frank  Westerlund,  with  Clay 
Miller's  Lucy  second,  Joe  Culp's  Nick  third,  Clay 
Miller's  Pinto  fourth,  and  Joe  Culp's  Sen  fifth  place. 

The  15-inch  class  winner  was  Elmer  Doby's  Track, 
with  Joe  Culp's  Bell  second,  Frank  Baker's  Joe  third, 
Luke  Cook's  Sport  fourth,  and  Lawson  Hopkin's 
Queen  fifth. 

First  place  winners  in  each  class  were  awarded  100 
pounds  of  dog  food,  second  place  winners  75  pounds 
of  the  same,  and  third  and  fourth  place  winners  50 
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Price  Sherrill's  Knollowed,  a  pointer  won  first  place  in 
the  Open  All  Age  class. 


and  25  pounds  respectively.  Prizes  were  donated 
by  business  firms  in  Stanly  County  towns. 

The  Stanly  County  Wildlife  Club  reports  that 
the  trials  were  considered  highly  successful  and  very 
well  attended.  Weather  for  the  events  was  perfect. 
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eerfTOFF 

YO£/P  CHSSTf 

EDITOR/ AL  COMMENT,  LETTERS  TO  TS/E EP/TOR 
AND  ANECDOTES 


Conducted  by  WIN  DONAT 


An  Open  Letter  to  All  Waterfowl  Hunters 
and  All  Conservationists: 

Those  of  us  who  love  the  sport  of  wildfowling 
know  the  tremendous  past  efforts  made  by  our  hard- 
pressed  duck  and  goose  populations  to  build  up  their 
numbers  to  a  safe  level  despite  all  the  factors  working 
against  them.  Until  now  we  have  assumed  that  given 
proper  nesting  conditions  up  North,  we  could  be 
assured  of  all  the  birds  for  hunting  that  we  could 
desire.  Time  has  proved  the  error  of  this  assumption 
and  we  are  faced  with  more  seriously  dwindling  popu- 
lations than  ever  before. 

It  is  now  realized  that  good  nesting  conditions 
alone  are  not  enough ;  the  birds  must  have  resting 
places  all  along  their  flyways  extending  from  North- 
ern Canada  and  Alaska  to  our  southern  borders, 
yes,  and  even  into  Mexico.  Coupled  with  the  need 
for  increased  refuge  areas  is  the  vital  need  for  a 
greatly  expanded  federal  enforcement  force  which 
at  present  is  pitifully  inadequate,  and  for  an  in- 
tensive research  program. 

Now  why  should  we  be  so  seriously  concerned  in 
this  matter?  The  eastern  marsh  areas  of  North 
Carolina  at  times  attract  and  harbor  the  greatest 
concentration  of  migratory  waterfowl  in  the  entire 
Atlantic  flyway  !  This  means  that  we  Tarheel  hunters 
have  a  privilege  rarely  enjoyed  by  our  northern 
states,  the  privilege  of  playing  host  to  the  hordes 
of  birds  that  use  our  state  each  winter  as  well  as 
the  very  profitable  accommodation  of  the  thousands 
of  sportsmen  who  come  into  the  state  to  hunt. 

Therefore,  all  conservationists  should  be  alert  to 
the  import  of  an  act  to  raise  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
Migratory  Wildfowl  Stamp  which  will  be  proposed 
to  the  81st  Congress  during  this  year. 

Such  an  act  will  give  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  additional  funds  with  which  to  acquire  needed 
refuge  areas,  expand  protection,  and  to  conduct 
further  research  into  our  waterfowl  problems.  Act- 
ing on  the  belief  that  an  increase  in  the  Duck  Stamp 
cost  is  justified,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
has  gone  on  record  with  the  Congressional  sponsors 
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of  the  new  bill  as  favoring  the  increase  in  cost  of  the 
stamp  from  the  present  one  dollar  to  two  dollars. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  let  the  whole  voice  of  the 
sportsmen  be  heard,  we  urge  that  all  conservation- 
minded  people  address  cards,  letters,  or  telegrams 
to  both  your  local  Representatives  and  Senators  in 
Congress,  or  to  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who  as  in  the  past,  is  in  the  forefront 
of  this  conservation  movement  to  aid  our  waterfowl. 

May  I  remind  you  that  it  is  urgent  that  we  ex- 
press our  opinions  to  these  legislators  and  do  it  now. 
Thank  you  for  your  prompt  cooperation. 

Win  Donat, 

Q.  Mr.  J.  H.  M.  of  Sylva,  North  Carolina,  caught  us 
with  our  necks  out  a  country  mile  when  we  pub- 
lished a  picture  of  a  grouse  nest  in  Boone  County. 
Very  properly  Mr.  M.  wants  to  know  "where  in 
is  Boone  County?" 

A.  With  red  ears  this  Editor  apologizes  for  the  Boss 
Editor  who  was  so  recently  transplanted  from 
the  State  of  Nebraska  in  which  there  is  a  Boone 
County,  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  where 
there  is  a  city  named  Boone.  The  photograph 
showed  a  grouse  nest  near  Boone,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Q.  Mr.  M.  J.  L.  of  Kannapolis,  North  Carolina,  asks 
the  following  question  which  should  be  of  interest 
to  many  Tarheel  sportsmen:  "Is  it  lawful  to  hunt 
crows  and  hawks  and  can  a  Game  Protector  ar- 
rest a  person  while  hunting  these  birds  when  the 
regular  hunting  season  is  closed?" 

A.  In  order  to  hunt  any  wild  bird  or  animal,  all 
persons  over  the  age  of  16  must  have  a  valid 
hunting  license  in  possession,  unless  of  course, 
they  are  landowners  or  lessees  hunting  on  their 
own  or  leased  property.  Since  crows  and  certain 
hawks  are  unprotected  at  all  times,  it  is  there- 
fore permissible  to  hunt  them  at  any  time,  pro- 
viding that  other  legal  restrictions  are  observed. 

Q.  Since  so  many  have  asked  questions  relating  to 
the  possibility  of  catching  shad  with  hooks  and 
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lines,  I  am  going  to  publish  a  collective  answer 
to  these  questions. 

A.  Yes,  this  highly  esteemed  table  fish  is  proving 
himself  a  thoroughbred  fighter  on  artificial  lures 
and  light  tackle.  Since  my  own  experience  is 
limited,  I'll  stick  to  the  methods  and  lures  which 
have  been  successful  for  me.  First,  the  most 
popular  and  productive  place  in  my  experience 
was  the  racing  waters  below  the  sluice  gates  in  a 
dam  across  the  stream  up  which  the  fish  were 
migrating.  Trout  rods,  floating  lines  or  hard 
laid  linen  lines  with  plent}T  of  backing  in  reserve 
were  used  while  the  most  popular  baits  were  small 
yellow  or  white  wet  flies  of  the  bucktail  type, 
combined  with  very  small  gold  or  silver  spinners. 
They  were  let  into  the  white  water  for  distances 
as  great  as  forty  to  fifty  yards. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  art  of  catching  shad 
on  light  tackle  and  artificial  lures  is  greatly 
under-developed  and  the  fact  that  it  can  be  done 
should  stimulate  some  of  our  folks  to  an  enthu- 
siastic research  project. 

Q.  D.  W.  A.  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  others,  has  asked 
if  poisonous  snakes  can  strike  effectively  while 
in  water. 

A.  Yes,  it  is  true  that  these  snakes  are  dangerous 
on  both  land  and  water,  as  it  takes  only  enough 
pressure  against  the  skin  to  break  it  in  order  to 
provide  entry  for  the  venom.  Poisonous  snakes 
are  dangerous  from  birth  and  at  any  time  there- 
after. 

Q.  Mr.  F.  L.  B.,  Jr.,  of  Bethel,  North  Carolina,  asks 
a  question  which  is  tangled  in  the  mass  of  con- 
fusion surrounding  the  names,  both  scientific, 
common,  and  local,  of  our  various  species  of 
waterfowl.  He  asks  "if  is  is  lawful  to  shoot  a 
certain  duck  which  some  people  call  a  Di-Dipper 
but  which  has  always  been  known  in  our  section 
of  the  state  as  a  coot,  which  could  come  under  the 
classification  listed  in  your  pamphlet  as  Scoters 
(Sea  Coots)  or  Coots?" 

A.  The  coot,  or  blue  peter,  is  a  game  bird,  which 
may  lawfully  be  taken  within  the  limits  permitted 
by  the  Federal  regulations  and  is  of  the  family 
Rallidae.  The  hell-diver,  or  di-dipper,  or  di-dap- 
per  or  pied-billed  grebe,  is  of  the  family  Colym- 
bidae.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Federation  reg- 
ulations for  the  lawful  killing  of  these  birds  as 
they  are  classed  as  "non-game  birds."  The  reason 
that  specific  mention  is  made  to  the  closed  season 
on  Ross'  Goose,  Snow  Goose,  Brant,  etc.,  is  that 
these  species  have  at  previous  times  been  sub- 
jected to  hunting,  and  the  fact  that  they  no 
longer  may  be  hunted  merits  special  emphasis. 
Complete  details  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Regu- 
lations may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  Regulatory  An- 
nouncement 24,  issued  August,  1948. 


THE  JOY  OF  BEING  EDITOR 

Getting  out  this  magazine  is  no  picnic. 

If  we  print  jokes,  people  say  we  are  silly. 
If  we  don't  they  say  we  are  too  serious. 

If  we  stick  close  to  the  office  all  day, 
We  ought  to  be  around  hunting  material. 

If  we  go  out  and  try  to  hustle, 
We  ought  to  be  on  the  job  in  the  office. 

If  we  don't  print  contributions, 
We  don't  appreciate  genius; 

And  if  we  do  print  them,  the  paper  is  filled  with 
junk. 

If  we  edit  the  other  fellow's  write-up,  we're  too  criti- 
cal; 

If  we  don't,  we're  asleep. 
If  we  clip  things  from  other  papers, 

We're  too  lazy  to  write  them  ourselves. 
If  we  don't,  we  are  stuck  on  our  own  stuff. 

Now,  like  as  not,  some  guy  will  say 
We  swiped  this  from  some  magazine.* 


*We  did. 

"JOE  BEAVER"  By  Ed  Nofziger 


Forest  Service,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture 


"If  that  the  kind  of  poles  you  wanted?  I  thought  you  wanted 
opinion  poll* — been  out  all  morning  asking  questions." 


Falcons  strike  their  prey  with  closed  talons,  catch- 
ing the  dead  or  stunned  victim  in  mid-air  as  it  plum- 
mets earthward. 

*    #  * 

Lack  of  buffalo  grass  is  the  reason  bisons  did  not 
migrate  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
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CONSERVATION  and  the  81st  CONGRESS 


By  Michael  Hudoba 
Washington  representative  of  the  *OWAA 

With  fresh  memories  of  campaign  issues  which 
included  much  conservation  talk  and  awareness  of 
the  public's  weight  in  national  affairs,  the  new  (81st) 
Congress  gets  underway. 

Pressing  the  Democratic  leadership  will  be  a  large 
number  of  freshmen  members  eager  to  make  their 
records.  And  trying  to  recoup  their  losses,  the  Re- 
publicans will  not  overlook  articulate  public  demand 
for  constructive  legislation. 

The  lineup  indicates  presence  of  elements  to  swing 
the  balance  in  favor  of  conservation.  Instead  of  ex- 
pending most  of  our  energies  fighting  exploitative 
and  negative  measures,  it  seems  that  conservation 
forces  may  now  be  able  to  direct  their  efforts  toward 
constructive  legislation  to  improve  our  natural  and 
outdoor  resources. 

During  one  of  the  Congressional  hearings,  a  Sena- 
tor philosophized  that  the  purpose  of  legislation  was 
to  right  an  existing  wrong,  to  which  perhaps  should 
be  added  also  to  improve  inadequacy  of  existing 
authorities  and  programs.  With  the  increased  pres- 
sures on  fish  and  wildlife,  not  only  because  of  more 
sportsmen,  but  also  because  of  the  impact  of  resource 
depletion,  exploitation  and  past  failures  to  give  fish 
and  wildlife  a  break  in  national  programs,  there  is 
such  a  great  deal  needed  to  improve  fish,  wildlife 
and  conservation  opportunities. 

There  are  assurances  that  such  constructive  legis- 
lation will  be  introduced  in  the  new  Congress.  With 
Democratic  majorities  in  both  House  and  Senate, 
committees  and  administration,  there  should  be  clear 
sailing  for  those  conservation  issues  that  are  sup- 
ported by  the  public — and  24  million  adult  sports- 
men are  a  good  slice  of  that  public.  Here  the  role 
of  the  outdoor  writer,  the  conservationists  who  want 
a  better  out-of-doors,  is  a  fundamental  and  key  fac- 
tor. It  is  he  who  must  inform  the  public.  What  a 
vital  role  he  can  play,  if  he  will,  as  an  outdoor  spokes- 
man become  informed,  for  the  improvement  of  fish, 
wildlife  and  outdoor  potential. 

What  is  the  picture  at  this  writing?  Subcommittee 
chairmen  who  directly  affect  conservation  haven't 
been  named  and  won't  be  until  Congress  organizes. 

New  bills  to  be  introduced  will,  among  others,  include: 

Increase  of  the  duck  stamp  from  one  to  three 
dollars,  lifting  the  10  per  cent  ceiling  on  ex- 
penditures for  enforcement  to  25  per  cent. 

Use  of  sport  fishing  tackle  tax  money  now 
going  into  general  Treasury  funds,  for  a  federal 
aid  for  fish  restoration  program  similar  to  the 
P-R  game  program. 

An  extension  service  to  bring  information  on 
wildlife  and  habitat  improvement  direct  to  the 
landowner  where  85  per  cent  of  wildlife  is  pro- 
duced, directly  through  established  agricultural 
agents. 

Appropriations  are  the  meat  of  day  to  day 

*  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America. 
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conservation  programs  previously  authorized. 
Money  to  undertake  the  pollution  abatement 
bill  of  the  last  Congress  will  be  sought.  Also 
funds  ($500,000  authorized)  to  complete  the 
Superior  roadless  area  program  approved  last 
session. 

Funds  must  be  restored  for  wildlife  manage- 
ment work  in  the  national  forests  which  are  the 
public's  largest  public  hunting  and  fishing  areas. 

More  appropriations  to  do  some  effective 
waterfowl  enforcement  work  on  a  long  term 
basis  are  urgent.  The  same  applies  to  Alaska 
game  law  enforcement  and  conservation.  Fish 
hatcheries  and  refuges  need  repair  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

Funds  for  liver  basin  work  to  improve  fish 
and  wildlife  in  dam  building  are  pitifully  small, 
and  this  program  is  way  behind  the  ever  busy 
engineers  and  planners. 

All  Conservation-restoration  must  be  stepped 
up  and  on  a  big  scale  if  we  are  to  salvage  any- 
thing for  the  future. 

On  the  negative  side  we  may  expect  a  bill  to 
set  up  a  drainage  program  that  would  eventually 
drain  about  57,000,000  acres  of  marsh  and  wet 
land.  Need  more  be  said  to  the  outdoor  ob- 
servers on  fish  and  wildlife  effects. 

With  the  President  having  freely  promised  water 
development,  two  agencies  are  in  a  tug-of-war  for 
darning  our  rivers  and  streams.  Reclamation  an- 
nounced a  $3,900,000,000  seven  year  program. 
Army  Engineers  countered  with  a  $57,000,000,000 
program  to  remake  the  rivers  and  streams  of  this 
country,  and  then  estimated  $450,000,000  to  allevi- 
ate damage  and  improve  fish  and  wildlife.  We've 
come  a  long  way  to  realize  that  three  years  ago  such 
values  weren't  even  considered.  But  that  still  doesn't 
make  a  right  of  a  wrong  where  programs  don't  eval- 
uate resources  properly.  Here  we  have  a  long  term 
conservation  fight. 

The  new  Congress  will  receive  a  report  from  the 
Hoover  Commission  that  was  set  up  to  reorganize 
the  federal  departments.  The  task  force  reports  on 
resources  recommend  some  startling  changes  which 
may  or  may  not  be  accepted  by  the  Commission  and 
the  Congress.  One  is  to  set  up  a  Cabinet  Department 
of  Conservation.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
would  be  separated  into  two  Services — Fisheries  as 
one,  and  Wildlife  as  the  other.  This  report  will  have 
much  for  study  by  conservationists. 

All  in  all  the  future  looks  brighter  for  conserva- 
tion; but  it  depends  on  continuing  and  alert  interest 
by  those  who  have  its  interests  at  heart.  What  hap- 
pens to  fish  and  wildlife  depends  in  large  measure  on 
those  who  have  the  most  to  gain  from  healthy  out- 
door values — sportsmen,  writers,  and  the  industry. 

The  elements  for  success  are  at  hand.  We  have 
but  to  arm  ourselves  and  take  up  the  fight. 


The  killer  whale  is  known  as  "Tiger  of  the  Sea" 
and  is  afraid  of  neither  man  nor  beast.  It  will  attack 
anything  that  swims.  They  even  eat  the  tongues  of 
living  whales.  The  male  killer  has  a  huge  scimitar- 
shaped  dorsal  fin  six  feet  high  and  as  the  beast  swims, 
just  at  the  surface,  the  waving  fin  looks  like  the  neck 
of  a  serpent. 
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Here  is  an  example  of  why  North  Carolina  needs  to  carry  on  a  planting  program  for  wildlife.  This  area  of  thinly  scat- 
tered brush  may  give  cover  for  rabbits,  but  quail  would  find  tough  going  in  severe  winter  conditions. 


We  are  coming  into  another  spring  season.  The  kind  of  weather  we  get  and  the  type 
of  cover  game  finds  for  nesting  and  bearing  young  will  greatly  determine  what  next  fall's 
harvest  will  be.  Here  is  a  commandment  to  be  borne  in  mind  and  practiced  by  every  think- 
ing sportsman  and  conservationist: 

"We  must  plant  in  the  spring  where  we  hunt  in  the  fall." 
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MUSKRAT  (Ondatra  zibethica  zibethica) 


King  of  furbearers  in  North  Carolina  with  approx- 
imately 105,000  pelts  sold  last  year  at  a  value  of 
about  $235,000.00.  The  eastern  county  marshes 
are  the  heaviest  producers  of  muskrat  and  otter 
and  in  some  sections,  trapping  is  the  principal 
source  of  income.  Racoons  and  opossums  are 
taken  in  quantity  but  the  price  per  pelt  is  low. 
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OTTER  (Lutra 

canadensis) 


Under  protection  the  otter  has 
increased  until  about  800  pelts 
were  sold  for  about  $16,000.00,  or 
an  average  of  $20.00  per  pelt.  This 
yield  of  fine  fur  can  be  increased 
by  management. 
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